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ABSTRACT 

This Virginia State Department of Education 
publication providing summary data on programs, projects, services, 
and activities funded in whole or in part under Title I Elementary 
Secondary Education Act during the 1972-73 regular scuool session and 
the 1973 summer session is organized into four parts as follows: Part 
1 is an "Introduction". Part 2 provides a "General Analysis of Title 
I." "State Educational Agency Supervision and Administration" is 
dealt with in Part 3. Part 4, "Summary Data" includes 17 subsections 
specifying^ respectively: Number of children participating, percent 
children by ethnic and racial characteristics, percent of enrollment 
by grades, number of children by instructional activity, average 
class size, approximate cost of selected activities, number of staff 
positions funded by Title I, approaches which contributed most to 
accomplishing objectives, qualifications of teacher aides, most 
pressing needs; pupil, teacher, parent, and community reaction; 
inservice training of personnel, evaluation methods and devices used, 
success of the Title I program, miscellaneous data. Title I 
activities for delinquent children in institutions, and Title I 
activities for children of migrant workers. (JM) 
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chd''rt*p in l()v\ -nu onu* lanidics. Separtitr cwihiations 
are s bniitUHl for the other luiided pro^^ranis 

Each partunpatini^ dnision d(ne^)pe(i itt> own pro- 
'^rani Ubinu the int(ji ni.jtiou obtained ironi re(}uir(Mi 
needs cLssessnients and fetniback data Ironi State 
and \oi\i\ e\ahiation reports PerforniaiK e cuid pro- 
cess obiecti\es v\t're (»stabhshed ior e<ich acti\it\ in- 
chided in the program Kach pros^r<ini u^^s phiniuMi 
and monitored to assure that \ho ob|(»cti\(»s uere a(- 
comphsh(*d Pnor to the bes^iniiin'^ oi the pro'^raiii an 
ev.ihiation d(*si<^n v\tis dev (doped to nu^asure the {^ffeo 
tiMMiess of the nistru(,tion 

I3urniu hsctil 1973 the i^reatt^st emphasis uas ph'i(-(Hi 
on leadnm cUid nuitheniatu s 'Hie resuHs of stdiidaid- 
ized tests shoued that this t^mpb.isis uas etftctiw 
\hin\ of liie studfMits achieved at a ra'e conipar.ibit; to 
national and !o( «il norms This is Mj^iiificaiit sincr* all 
students etuoHcd m Title 1 (.l'?s^es wvvv low a(/j"\'*rs 
ulio usually u(»re at least one \e<ii ixdimd their peers. 

it is UMouni/tui that su(^(.ess express^nl in terms 
(){ yr ide (M[ui\alent. as iiKMsured 1)\ stand. irdi/ed tt^sts, 
uhuh au» not specdu^alK designed to measure how 
mu(di a loU'<i(diH»\er h«is }eani< d, nia\ not show 
a( (.ur«itrl\ :e,d a( ( oinphshments of the Title 1 

students. Tliou<»h s*a-idardi/e(l tt^sts lesults lia\e nian\ 
ue.iknesst^s. tlie\ s(*ein tf) !)e understood Ix^st 1)\ ed- 
ucators and i.iy pe(){)le. M.iin io(,.d e\<du<}ti()n re{)orts 
point out that a(.hie\ emeiit ;s measuHMl huh h bette; 
l)y cntenon-refereiHJ'd tests and sub)(n.tiv(» ovaluatioi 
h\ tea(,luTs and parents ^^roqress {)ft(Mi UdS reOecttut 
more clearh in the e\es of tlu^ child u Ikmi he r>\- 
p(»ri(Mic(»d su(.(.ess perhaps tor tin* hrst time, and 
in his chau'^e of atlitudf* towards his pe(TS and s( hool. 
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Thf ('Willi. itiun ddtci u'linji folluu arc tion(,'r<ill\ son-cxplaiMtory. Th(;y sot 
forth the ('xtcnl of the pro.^ram in Vir^ini<i, the (Hlucational and support 
a(ti\iti('s pnuulcd. the succt^ss of the pro«iram. and many factors which have 
hclprd to pnnidr hrtt(^r o[>i)ortunit\ for the educationally disad\ anta«^(;d. The 
tolloumu '-general obsrrv alu)ns u\ \\\v results of the Title I program are, has(;d 
on data a\ailal)le to the Title I Ofh(,e of the Stat(^ Depdrtmont of Hldacation, 

1 Tilu' I jiros^rams urre provided in all but one division in the slate durin<j 
the fisral war I97:i. There was .in incr(\iRe ol 7,187 in the numb(T of students 
i-niollril. .mil the (,ost per student decrt^asod $23.88. (R(,'f(;renc(^ Pa^e 

2 Siiuc the Title I pro.t;i<im be<^an mijst of th • funds available have l)e(;n spent 
for m^truition Durin^i^ 11)73 expenditures for construction accounted for only 

1 [M'li riit and e(iuipment onl> U per(,ent of th(^ total expenditures. There has 
been ,1 i uiitiiiued detatMse m expenditures for (,(jnstru(,ti(jn and (jquipment since 
the Tjlh' i pioqi«im l)ei^«in. (Keferenct^ l^^i^e 14) 

\\ Title I Pro^^ram ser\es 7 perc.ent more Negro than white children, and 

a'rvts more uiral ( (jmnuiiuties than urban *nul suburban ones. (Ref(M'en(,(; P<i^e:» 

A The [)f'r(ent ol students in th() early (dementarv j^rades has increased 
st(Mdil\. leilei.tms^ th.e etnpasis that has been placed on prof^rams for young 
iliildnn liniolhnent jii hiuh S(Jiool pro.Lirams has decreas<'d. This trend relates 
direilK to at hieuMuent results obtained tlirouj^h ev.duation in previous years. 
iKelere..ce Payt 14) 

7) Til*' Lii'^rst number of children were cniolled m lemedial reading or other 
rc.jdiii'j (lasers. ho\vt'\er. maduMualus \v<is v er\ j)oi)ular. A siMnifu.ant (lecr(\as(» 
^ u<is p.i^trii in llv' number eiirtjlled m < uiturai enr](dim(MU. art. physK.al education, 

rv,ijsi( . n.iferal s( leiu.e. cU.d ^pec \a\ e(bn alion (Keferem.e I\3oe If)) 

Hie iinjst popular supp(Ji!ue ser\i(,es provided by Tith^ I were health, at- 
fr'nd.iiu (■ ps V ( holouu al, uuid.Jiuc, .mtl snc i,il vvcjik. Si'^nificant de(,reases vv(;re 
nutf'il 111 ;in number ot (duldren leirivm^ lood ,ind librarv services (Kefereiu.e 

P 5<.'r Hi) 

\\\v ,inif)i;ij, ot fuiiils s[U'nl for mslruf I lonal activities in rank order of major 
J tiv.fii's vwM' I' litin. pif'Mhooi. m.itlicm ili(,s speci.il a(.tivities ioi the handi- 
I .>iJ« d. laiiuua'-ie ts. .nid phv sir al edu( alicjii I'Apenditures in rank order ff)r 
rn.it ^ijipoil seivice^ we'f. health atl{ n(lan(,e. ps\ ( lifdo;^ic<i], Idjiarv. and 
"hldjiii r ' K''}rir:u (' ^^eJe Hj) 

W 11 M 11 f)i h'.jf hr! aides h.is plav cd <i ina)or if)le in tbf Titlr I Pi o<4i<ini. Moic 
tliar; \ OOI) !f at li' i .iidfs ii,u c been *MnpK)v<Ml m either the le'^nltii oi summei 
pfit' ranis Tins nij'Td^r; h.is UKirascd ani)U,iiiv (hinn'! ihi- ie'iul<ii s( ssmn \Ioie 
tfNul'c's [laid vvilh Tiile I funds .nr used in tiic summer session th.in m the 
leiMl.u si'ssien 1 oiK e!':h{ peueiilo! the lisK Ijer aides used m the Title 1 pio^^NUn 
h.,l\ e h.id f :)lle':e tiai'llU'! iRefeieUfe l\!o<'s 17- U*) 

0 eduf a!if)a<)i aihievcment (d 'hddnn eniolled in Title 1 (dasses lias 

i)een a< (!■!'; lied !\"sij!fs \\\ stami-ii di/fd sM'it's and snb|ef|ive <'V .ihrntions 
mdii .'fe dia^. u: ^luiuv iiist.iiu cs 1 iHc i pijpil^, ,iie a( hiev iiiu ai a l.ite tninp.il.dde 
f(j nahonai ami I(n il nnims .iiid <';e u.iiiiiii'.' at ie.isl one month m <^i«ide etpiivalepi 
fo: eai fi iiuniih of ins! i in lion Mallieni.iiii s [)io'^rams iippeai to h.ive been most 
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siu,(j»ssfiil (lurinu \hv i(\uulai' term. uliiK* prcst.hool programs wvvv most suc- 
(.essful (liinn<^ ih' suinnuT term. Of vqiu\\ importance^ licjs hron tho (.lian^e in 
sonio chihlroirs attihulr towards h'.irniim and sociely. Thosr aff(H:tivr clian^^os 
are nirasurrd l)(»st h\ the t(M(:hrr and \hv pupils involved (Rcforcnce Pa^ijos 
21-22-23) 

10. Kst«d)r!sh«'(l pcrfoiin.mt r object ti\(»s were attanuul i)v 82. 3 p(^rc:(MTt of the 
pupils nuol\(*d ApproximatrU (30 prrc(Mit of those comph'tin^^ standardized 
t«'sts m reading .in<l inathomatits attained th(^ objet.tiv cs. Unrenlistu, (d)jectn<\s 
and the use of tests measunn.^ ei.ijht months of instJU(,tion insteac' of nine inonlhs 
avl\ers(d\ .iffected the results shf)un in standardized tests. (Ref(^renc.(^ Pages 22-23) 

11. Man\ lot.al education a^^ent ies (LKA s) w(M^e assistfvl by consultants m 
e\aluatin<: their [)rc)firanis. and all nH»asured their sue (.ess objectivelv by the 
us(* of standardized tests (Referenc^(* l^a,ye 20 ik 24) 

12. Title I (.lasses ha\e a much hwrr teacher-pupil ratio than (jth(T classes in 
th(» same schools. (Referenct^ Pa^^e 15) 



13, The j^reatest ru'ods of diScHivanlaj^od (Jiildren. accordin*^ to LKA reports, 
are readint*. Ian<iua<ie skills, and command of ianguaj^e. Teacher aides and the 
avadability of teaching materials and equipment are believed to have contributed 
most to correcting these needs (Referenre Paj^es 18 & 19) 

14, Parent participation has increased yearly since Title 1 programs first were 
initiated AcKisory committees exist in all I.KA s and are having a greater impact 
upon Title 1 programs each year. During the 1073 fiscal year 1,442 parents served 
on Title i advisory conimittet^s. (Reference Page 11) 

15 In-service training to prepare teachers to instruct educationally disadvan- 
taged children is considered to he essential to the Title I program; more than 
$400,001) u.is spent for in-service training during the year. (Reference Page 20) 

16 Many educational programs established by Title i have proven to be so 
successful that they have been dropped as Title I programs and, through the 
use of State and local funds, are being provided for all children in some school 
divisions (Reference Page 25) 

17. Special instruction was provided 1,363 delinquent children in institutions 
to improve skills and social attitudes necessary for good citizenship. (Reference 
Page 27) 

18 Title I has provided special assistance for more than 2,000 handicapped 
children in public schools. (Reference Page 15) 

19. The results of the Title I program for children of migrant workers are 
reported in a separate evaluation. (Reference Page 28) 

20. The results of the Title I program for neglected and delinquent children 
are reported in a separate evaluation. (Reference Page 27) 



State Education Agency 
Supervision and Administration 
of the Title I Program 

The Title I Program in Virginia is administered and supervised by a Title I 
staff consisting of a diiector, three regional assistant supervisors, a supervisor 
for evaluation, and a supervisor for the migrant program. Other personnel 
include a grants advisor and accountant. Two assistant supervisors, formerly 
assigned to the Title I division to perform n^onitoring and audit functions, have 
been reassigned to an audit section reporting to the special assistant for federal 
programs. 

The State is divided into four regions for supervisory purposes. Assistant 
supervisors of Title I have been assigned to three of the regions. The fourth region 
is supervised by other State office personnel. Each of the assistant supervisors 
has his office and residence located in his assigned region. This organization 
has improved communications and provided easy-to-obtain State assistance 
without the necessity of contacting the central office in Richmond. 

Each regional supervisor prepares a monthly itinerary for visiting LKA s in 
his region. Me reports the results of his visits to the state director of Title I. 
He also is required to submit to the State office detaiUni travel reports wiiich 
are analyzed to determine the purpose and extent of visits to LEA s, A check 
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shvvi h<is \wvn prepannl to bv usihI whrii \iMtHi<^ a Titlr I pnjf^rani. This holps 
to staiul<mh/f tlu» (jiialitv of Titlt- 1 pruuraiiis and assuros that all facets of the 
pro<4rani ari* ',luM,k(nl 

III aiiihtiun to the \isits nia-lo b\ u'uioual j>uprr\ i.sors, tlio statr (Iir(»(.tor and 
supciMsor tor t'xaluatioa lia\<' niaiit' trcqucnt \isits to lo(.al school (li\isioiis to 
pio\uh» a.ssistaiu:i^ whviv it was iirtnh'd Thv average Tith? i proj^ram in 
Vimuita was \isited about four tiiiu's doniio tht> past by Sr:A Titlr I staff 

iiuMiih(^rs. Thv iuimb(?r ol \isits madt* to a lAi\ dopends upon the need, 

Ntoiiitonn^i and audit teams operatni<^ utuh.T the sup(Tvision of the Title I 
(hrei.tor MSited 44 LEA's. These teams consisted of from three to fi\e members, 
a ma) )nt\ bein«» LHA Title I coorduiators. 

The purpose of the \isits to LKA s !)y supervisory staff members was to assist 
them m four j^eneral areas ^ 

1. Program Planning 

This includes assistaiu.e in sehjc.tui^' tar.i^et schools and approjjriate pro^^rani 
actiMties, making needs assessments, establishing advisory committees, aiui 
[)r()\idinj4 lieneral information about th(^ program. About 20 percent of 
the \isits relate^ to program planning. 

2s Program Development 

Piograni de\elopment nududes assisting the local coordinator in preparing 
his pro)e(.t application, inchiding equiiinient list, budgeting, establishing 
piocess and performance objectives, etc. About 20 percent of ihe visits 
relate to this area. 

3. Program Operation 

This includes \isiting projects in operation to observe their success, to 
assist in correcting weaknesses, and monitoring the programs to make certain 
that they comply with i)lans. About 40 percent of the visits are for this 
purpose. 

4. Evaluation 

About 20 percent of these visits are to assure that adequate evaluation 
criteria have been established and appropriate measuring devices are being 
used during the operation of the project, and to assist in preparing the 
evaluation report. 



In addition to visits to local projects by the State staff members, all LEA 
coordinators for Title I [)rojects an^ contacted directly at least twice a year 
by the state director, ^valuator, and r'^gional supervisor at regional meet- 
ings. It also is si'.^nificant tliat n^presentatives of LEA s have visited the State 
office many times during the year. 

Beyond th(^ assistance provided by the State Title I staff, each LEA has 
been encouraged to cont«i(,t the supervisors and specialists from all divisions of 
the Department of Education to lielp plan and operate their Title 1 projects. 
These spcjciahsts made 170 visits to the LEA s. 
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In complianco with the (.onipdiMhiht^ nMiiiirtMiuMit, each LEA rocoivin« Titlo 
I tiiiuls Wi{mivd to siihnut to tlu* Stdtp Title* i office a roporl providing data 
to confirm thdt any school that w.is to nicoivr Tilit? I funds also had been allocated 
State and h)cal funds comparable in amount to allocations to non-Title I 
schools, Daia on number of pupils, luimber of instructional staff, and salaries 
of instructional staff wore submitted for each Title I school. These data 
were then conipaied with averages obtained for all non-Title I schools. 

Two basic criteria were used in delerminmo corr.parability: the number of 
children per instructional staff member in each school, and the expenditure per 
pupil for salaries of thost; staff members. A thiid standard, relating to oth(;r 
instructional costs, was a{)plied when schools were found to be not comparable 
according to the two basic criteria. 

Much effort was devoted to meeting the comparability requirements. In- 
servu.e training was provided in each of the four regions to emphasize the 
importanc.e of the report and to clarify proct'dures to he followed in collecting 
and reporting the data required. All LRAs were required to submit a report, 
whether or not thtjre were both non-tr.rget and target schools which couhl be 
compared. Twenty of the 128 LKA s which submitted reports were required 
to submit pians for achieviii',: comparability prior to approval of their Title I 
programs. A consultant was emplo/ed to visit the LEA s that submitted plans 
to "onfy that planned reallocation of resources had actually been accomplished. 
Upon receipt of a letter from the consultant stating that comparability had 
been attained, final approval was given for use of Title I funds. 

Corrective actions taken to attain comparability included employment of 
additional educational personnel, reassigning pu[)ils to other schools, realigning 
target schools, and increasing State and local funds for educational materials 
and supplies. 



Title I programs were approved only if appropriate performance and process 
objectives had been established for each activity. The development of per- 
formancrvoriented programs has n;sulted in a clearer understanding of what 
should be accomplished jnd has provided a \alid method for measuring the 
siK.cess of the programs. It is easy to establish accountability when each activity 
IS e\alualed in terms of an[)roved obiecti\es. 

During the 1971-72 school year training v^as provided to help Title I 
pj-rsonnel write nbjecti\es and establish e\aliiation designs to inea.sure success 
in achieving the objectives During thr- current school year additional training 
in "Management By Objectives'" was provided by consultants. The effective- 
ness of this Irainin,^ was reflected in the (jualily of Title I program applications 
and in the e\aluation of activities. The training of Title f personnel in "Manage-, 
ment By Objectives" not only has helped the Title I program, but has contributed 
to de\elo[)men{ of performance objectives as refpiirrui hy \\u) State's standards 
of (|uality for public schools. 
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As a means of (let(Tnunin<i tlu» rehitiopsliip ol the 1'itle i (r<nning pr(),t»ram 
uith tlit^ standards of quality, each school di\ision was askod to indicate 
to what e\t(;nt the Tith* 1 traminj^ in procurs nnd performance objectives 
assisted m accelerating^ the standards of quality. The following responses 
were outained from 123 divisions* 

Very helpful 47 

Helpful 50 

Some help 21 

Mo help 5 

The following number of objectives were established by LEA s during 
the winter Title I program: 

Performance Objectives 1,369 

Administrative Process Objectives 1,608 

Instructional Process Objectives 969 

Support Process Objectives 515 




Parent Involvement 



An advisory committee has been established for all Title 1 programs,, and 
parents are involved in planning, operating and evaluating the program 

The greatest contribution made by the advisory committees centers on two 
areas: (1) Developing Title I programs that are more closely related to the 
needs of the children and the community; (2) Greater support and understanding 
of tha progran^ by parents and the community. The members of the committees 
are provided Title I guidelines, kept abreast of what the program is doing, 
and mad(^ to feel that they are a part of the effort to accelerate the learning 
of their children. As a result of their activities; many parents have now become 
supporters rather than ''doubters" of the Title I program. 

The statistical data below are indicative of the effectiveness of advisory 
committees and participation of parents in the Title I program in Virginia. 



Number of Advisory Committees 133 

Number of Committee Meetings 530 

Number of Parents Serving on Advisory Committees 1,442 

Number of Hours Devoted to Advisory Purposes 8,350 

Number of Visits By Parents to Classrooms 10,337 

Number of Conferences with Teachers 18,980 

Number of Times School Personnel Contacted Parents 

About Pupils 16,988 

Number of Parents Attending Parents Days, etc 18,083 

Number of Parents Who Volunteered to Assist in 

Title I Program 4,870 

Unduplicated Count of Parents Participating in 

Activities Related to the Title I Program 24,751 

Number of Process Objectives Established for the 

Parents Advisory Committees 308 



Regional assistant super\isors closely monitored the performance of advisory 
committees throughout the year. This was accomplished by attending advisory 
committee meetings and reviewing the minutes of each meeting. LEA's are 
required to keep on file the minutes of all meetings. 



Needs Assessment 

Needs assessments were emphasized through in-service training o^" Title 1 
coordinators. The s exerted much effort in preparing needs assessments 
which justified program activities. Many of the LEA s used consultants to prepare 
in-depth assessments when local capabilities did not exist. 

Needs assessment data must be submitted w.ih each program application. 
These data must support the selection of activities included in the application, 
otherwise the program is not approved. To further assure that appropriate 
needs exist and have been documented, a section of the evaluation report sub- 
mitted by LEAs pertains to the needs assessment. 

As a result of in-service training, supervision, program application preparation, 
and evaluation the needs assessments were much improved over previous years. 

i3 
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Monitoring and Audit 

The Title I monitoring program t^stablished during the previous year has been 
one of the most constructive actions taken to improve the quaHty oi the Title 
I program m Virginia. 

The primary purpose of the monitoring and audit team is t'^ in 

depth, the total Title I program at the local level to ident' • .ses 

and strengths of the program. This on-site visit includes l .^ation of 

program planning, development, operation, financing, and evaluation. 

The LF]A s have been most receptive to this program and it has had 
a constructive impact on Title I Perhaps the ^^reatest contribution is that every 
Title I coordinator who serves on the monitoring and audit team identifies 
problems in one LEA which also apply to his own program. This results 
in a number of Title I programs being affected by the monitoring of each 
program. 

The nionicoring teams, as originally organized, operated during part of the 
1973 hscal year. The major functions of these teams now have been replaced 
by an audit section which is directly responsible to the special assistant for 
federal programs and which audits Title I and other federal programs. 

Each IKA visited by the monitoring team wps asked to indicate the degree 
of assistance given. The answers were as follows: 

Very helpful 29 

Helpful 19 

Some help 1 

No help 0 



Dissemination 



The dissemination of information about 'he Title I program in the LEA s and 
throughout the State is of great importance in obtaining the support of 
paients and community. Dissemination also encourages program development 
and evaluation. 

LEA s r(^port the following dissfMiunaticjn activities* 

Media Si Devices No. LEAs Participating 

Newspaper articles 120 

i^adio 59 

Trlt^MSion 17 

N(nvsietters 55 

Letters to parents , OB 

I'\)rmdl reports to school boiM'ds, (*t(,. 70 

Other 40 

I)is"^(Mniii,itu)n Proec^ss Ohjectiv(»s Established 'J20 
niss(»mination Proccjss Objectives Acc()fe.plish(\l . . . 285 
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-I ii]m OF THL ma i program in Virginia 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 



Projects Approved 
Projects Completed 
Number LEAs Participating 

During Regular Term Only 

During Summer Term Only 

During Both Regular & Summer Term 
Number Pupils Participating in 

Regular Session 

Summer Session 
Unduplicated Count of Pupils Participating 
Cost Per Pupil 

Total Funds Spent in Virginia at 

LEA Level (including carry-over) 
*From Fiscai Records 



195 
195 
133 

71 
0 

62 

112,947 
27,894 
136,257 
$234,64 

^31,972,535,58 



OHARACTERiSTICS OF TiTLE I COMMUNITIES 

Type of Community No. 

Rural 91 

Urban 27 

Suburban 11 
Principal Source of Income 

Industry 58 

Agriculture 48 

Services 23 




PEPCENT OF ENROLLMENT BY GRADES 1972-73 




Preschool 
GRADES 
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3 4 5 
SUMMER SESSION 



16 



8 9 10 11 1.2 
REGULAR SESSION 



NUMBER OF CHILMMRilGiPATIHG 
BY SELECTED INSTRUCTtONAl ACTiViTY 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 



Art 

Cultural Enrichment 
English-Reading 
English-Language Arts 
Physical Education & Recreation 
Home Economics 
industrial Arts 
Mathematics 
Music 

Natural Science 
Social Science 

Special Activities For Handicapped 
Pre-K and Kindergarten 



RE6ULAR SESSION 

4,263 
2,810 
65,362 
7,405 
7,716 
1,880 
345 
22,720 
6,161 
34 
297 
1,795 
5,404 



SUMMER SESSION 

730 

651 
5,690 
1,486 
2,371 



2,392 
300 
444 
38 
300 

8,889 



AVERAGE CLASS SIZE . 

AVERAGE SIZE it AVERAGE SIZE 

TITLE I CLASSES ^ NON TITLE I CLASSES 

YEAR 



1970 71 1*^*5? 



1971-72 ■ ' ^ ' 



26 6 



APPROXIMATF. COST OF 
SELECTED TITLE ! ACTIVITIES 
REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSION 



ACTIVITIES 

INSiRUCTlONAL COST 

Art $ 149,726 

Cultural Enrichment $ 253,694 

English (language arts, and othe;) $ 960,187 

Home Economics - $ 199,848 

Industrial Arts ' $ 46,085 

Mathematics $ 1,932,662 

Music $ 230,913 

Natural Science . 23,680 

Physical Education & Recreation $ 362,557 

Preschool $ 3,135,646 

Reading $ 11,028,146 

Social Science $ 32,744 

Special Activities For Handicapped $ 1,780,677 

SUPPORT 

SERVICE (for winter session oiiiy' 

Attendance $ 442,299 

Clothing $ 71,173 

Food $ 39,241 

Guidance & Counseling $ 228,680 

Health (Medical & Dental) $ 715,955 

Library $ 231,972 

Psychological $ 293,108 

School Social Work $ 224,117 

Speech Therapy $ 56,174 

Transportation $ 31,830 
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NUMBER OF STAFF POSITIONS FUNDED WITH TITLE I FUNDS AT DIVISION lEVEL 

FULL OR FART TIME 



REGULAR SESSION 



ACTiViTY 


NUMBER 


ACTIVITY 


NKMBER 


ASSIGNMENT 


POSITIONS 


ACCieiiiiciiT 
MolbCIIVIclil 




Teachers-Kindergarten or Equivalent 209 


Psychologists 


35 


Teacher-Elementary 


883 


Testing 


37 


Teachers-Secondary 


110 


Social Work 


18 


Teachers-Handicapped Classes 


192 


Attendance 


58 


Teacher Aides 


2,621 


Nurses 


93 


Librarians 


25 


Physicians 


2 


Library Aides 


38 


Dentists 


1 


Supervision 


100 


Clerical 


178 


Direction and Management 


104 


Other Professional 


60 


Counseling 


18 


Other Non-Professional 238 



SUMMER SESSION 



Acnwn 

lASSiCMMlNT 



Teachers 
Teacher Aides 
Library Personnel 
Supervisors 



1.765 
1,409 
36 
105 



Social Workers 
Counselors 
Psychologists 
Nurses 



11 
9 
6 

3D 



PERCENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF ENGAGED IN READING AND MATH 

Reading 48.2 Math 14.0 



QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHER AIDES 




FACTORS WHICH CONTRIBUTED MOST TO ACCOMPLISHING OBiECTIVES 

RANK 



1968-69 


1969 70 


1970-"i 


1971-72 


1972-73 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Use of better educational equipment and supplies 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Use of teacher aides 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Reduced size of classes and teacher load 










8 Assistance of advisory council 


5 






7 


7 


Increased supervision 


6 


4 


4 


4 


4 


In-service training 




5 


5 


5 


5 


Use of specialists and consultants 




6 


7 




6 


Parental support 






6 


6 


9 


Quality of facilities 
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MOST PRESSING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF DEPRIVED CHILDREN 



RANK BY YEAR 



1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Inadequate reading development 


2 


5 


5 


4 


6 


Special tiaining for handicapped children 


3 


2 


2 


5 


2 


Inadequate command of language 


4 


3 


4 


3 


5 


Inadequate cultural and social development 


5 


4 


3 


2 


4 


Inadequate preschool experience 


6 




7 




7 


Poor health 




6 


6 


6 


3 


Inadequate knowledge of mathematics 



PUPIL, TEACHER, PARENT, AND COMMUNITY REACTION TO AREAS OF TITLE I 



PERCENT OF PROIECTS REPORTING AS: ! 



Areas of Title 1 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


V Good 


Excellent 


Pupil Interest and Participation 
in Project 


1.6 




19.2 


48.8 


30.4 


Pupil Needs Being Met Through 
Project 




.8 


23.2 


52.8 


23.2 


Teacher Aides Contribution to 
the Project 






11.7 


30.3 


i 58.0 


Contribution of Title 1 Procured 
Equipment 




1.6 


18.7 


36.6 


43.1 


School Faculty's Attitude Towards 
Project 




2.5 


30.9 


48.8 


17.8 


Private Schools Attitude Towards 
Project Involvement 


16.0 


16.0 


32.0 


28.0 


8.0 


Parents (low income) Appreciation 
of Project 


1.7 


2.5 


28.1 


45.4 


22.3 


Contribution to Total Education 
Program 






17.1 


55.3 


27.6 
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NUMBER ' OTHER I TEACHER Irni i fV^J^^frit^ APPROXIMATE 
:0F TEACHERS. EDUCATORS I AIDES |hour REC^^^^^^^^ 



Attended College Classes 

Attended Local Classes 
(92) for College 
Credit 

Workshops of Five (5) 
or More Hours 

Short-Term Irstruction 

Visits to Other 
Oivisio.is and 
Activities 

Special Teacher Aide 
Instruction 

Other Instruction 



67 



2,186 
1,522 

559 

355 
1.969 



40 



349 I 104 



691 
206 

776 

53 
311 



60 



1 

492 I 

872 I 
450 ; 

143 I 

I 

1.607 1 
997 i 



407 



1,052 



$ 10,989 



$ 69,266 

$157,103 
$ 26,604 



$ 12,133 

$ 10,634 
$ 21.242 



TOTAL 



$307,971 



Number Hours of Joint Teacher Aide-Teacher In-Service Training 



22,289 



Number of Teachers and Professionals Trained 1,897 
Number of Teacher Aides Trained 785 
Approximate Cost of In-Service Training $104,282 
TOTAL COST OF REGULAR AND SUMMER IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

$412,253 



EVALUATION INSTRUMENT USED % OF LEA USING 

Standardized Achievement Test 100 

Ability Test 40.6 

Diagnostic Tests 44.5 

Other Published Tests 18.0 

Locally Prepared Tests 36.7 

Teacher Observations 60.9 

Anecdotal Records 29.6 

Sociograms 2.3 

Questionnaires r>»_> 30.5 
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The following figures reflect the average gain in months, per month of instruction, for 
Title I pupils as determined by the results of pretest and posttests, using the two most 
commonly used standardized tests. 
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READING (27,^66 students tested) 

Gain Gain 

Grade Test No. 1 Test No, 2 

2 .87 .87 

3 1.0 .87 

4 1.0 1 00 

5 87 LIO 

6 1.0 1.00 

7 .87 LIO 

8 11 1.10 

Mean gam per month 

of instruction .96 1 0 



Comparable data suggests that these students had a mean gain of .68 months in grade 
equualent per month of instruction prior to Title I instruction during 1973, indicating that 
the Title I instruction accelerated learning by more thin three months during the school 
year. 



MATHEMATICS (13,406 students tested) 

Gain Gain 

Grade Test No. 1 Test No. 2 

2 1.62 1 0 

3 1.75 .87 

4 11 1.1 

5 1.5 1 25 

6 2.1 1.1 

7 1.37 1,0 

8 1.37 1 75 

Mean gain per month 

of instruct'on 154 1.15 



Comparciblr data suggest that these students had a mean gain of .72 months in grade 
equlvalrnt per month of Instruction prior to this year's Title I instruction, indicating that 
the Title 1 instruction accelerated learning by over four months during the school year. 
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i^'ri(^^^^l( f ()I))(M.ti\ cs ucir cst.tljIislKHl fur c.k h instriuJion*)! <i(:ti\it\ (luring the \972- 
rj s( hool srssion In .uldition. pioc.rss objt'Ltu cs Wfir t\sl<il)iish<Hl for «i(inunistrati(Hi, in- 
stnu.tion, «in(i siipjXjpt <i( ti\ itics. 

The (if^rrc lo whidi tlu'sr ohjrctixcs u <to ci(:(.oiiip!isii('(l follows* 



NumixT of n('rl()rninn(,<» objcc ti\rs cst.ihlishcd 1,,'^)^ 

Pci(,(Mit oi sliKicjits nifu'tin'^ oi ('\( (■(■(lin'^ the ohjtn ti\ cs 

Xuinbrr of .idnnnislralu c o1)}<m li\ cs cst^iblishcd L()()8 

Xupih^'r n} «hiinmistr,Ui\ r ()bp'({i\j's <i( ( oiuplisbci . L.S^U 

P(*r(f»iit of ()l)j(»c.ti\rs .K,( onij)Iisbr{l . , . ^5.3 

Pcrcj'ul ol pifxcss ()l)j('(.f i\rs iinplcincnicd <is planned 'M).\ 
l*('r(-('nt of prf){j'ss o[)j('( ti\ cs iinploin<Mit(Mi but uitb 

late ( oinplctKHi ddiv . . 27 i) 

Prrc.t'iit ')! pronrss objrcJixcs partialis iniplciiKMitcd . 

I^'r((Mlt ol pr()(.(^ss objcr tucs not HuphMHcntcd . . , 14 0 

P('r(f»nl o{ pnx OSS ol))(»(.{i\('s iniplfMurntrd .. * 
Vricvui ol proc.oss ()|jj(X'ti\('s iniphMixMitcd but witb 

lato o()iii{)l('ti()n (l<it(^ .... . . ... ... () 2 

PcK.rnt of pH)(. ess f)l))C( tn(*s [)arti;ill\ iMiphMiiontod . . , , , 4.9 

Prrccnt ol pioooss ol)jo((i\os not iipphMiu-iilcd .. A ^ •> 
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ACCOMPLISHMEKT OF PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES IN READING AND MATHEMATICS 
AS MEASURED BY STANDARDIZED TESTS 



The foll()Uiiij> lb ,ui example of <i perforni.inco ol))nctive ostablishotl for mathematics. 
Upon Lompletiun of tlu; i-c.luiol ^ear. the Title I tlurd-grado students will demonstrate 
,it h;ast Diie month gain for cai.li month of instruction in die comprehension of arithmetic 
(.onu'pts as nieasurud by the arithmetic concepts subtest of the Comprehensive Test of Babic 
Skills, Form Q level 1." 

PiTcent of students meeting or exceeding the objectives by grade, as measured by stan- 
dardized tests: 



It has been observed that during the first year of evaluation of performance objectives 
many objectives were not appropriate to the situation, and the measurement of attainment 
was determined by less than the full instructional year between pre- and post-tests. In a 
majority of the cases, the interval between test was eight months, and the gain shown by 
these tests showed the gain iii eight months rather than for the total instructional program. 



Sl'BJKCTlVK EVALUATION 

Each LEA was asked to rate subjectively the success of their Title I programs. The re- 
sponses were as follows: 




% MEETING OBJECTIVES 



GRADE 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



66.8 
61.6 
61.9 
59.6 
61.2 
59.3 
58.0 
44.7 



TITLE I SUCCESS AS DETERMINED 
SUBJECTIVELY BY THE LEA'S 




Extremely Successful 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 



27% 
71% 
2% 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATA OF INTEREST 
EQUIPMENT 

Percent of Funds Spent for Equipment at Local Level 
By Year 

1970 1971 1972 1973 

2.6 2.3 1.7 .9 

NUMBER OF CONSULTANTS USED TO HELP EVALUATE THE TITLE I PROGRAM 



Number of Requests for Assistance 
Number Visits to Assist Title I 
Droiects 

'Activities 

Language Arts. Reading, etc. 

Special Education 

Teacher Aide Training 

Mathematics 

In-Service Training 

Physical Education 

Kindergarten 

Industrial Arts 

Food Program 

Cultural Enrichment 

Psychological Services 

'Includes only activities 
most frequently visited 



1970-71 


1971-72 1972-73 


253 


332 


667 


231 


328 


170 


Number of Visits 




35 


36 


27 


33 


43 


25 


12 


9 


2 


10 


10 


12 


8 


7 


3 


7 


7 


1 


10 


14 


9 


4 


5 




6 


3 


3 


4 


9 






9 


3 
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ACTIVITIES ORIGINALLY PROVIDED BY TITLE I 
NOW PROVIDED DIVISION-WIDE 



All Ti[\c I activitu's urri' pLiniuul to provulr additional assi.staiico to (.digibh^ children. 
1'lu' success t)f niaiiv Title 1 tutuitics has impressed somk^ LEA s to the extent that this 
iiistnii.tiDn has heen made available to all t hililren Tins pernutted Tith* I funds to used 
for (Jtlier needed <ic.tiMties snue State and lo( al funds naist be used when instruction is pro- 
vided all cluldren in the du'isron 

Ac.tiMties fornierh pu)vided b\ Title I which now^ are provuhnl div ision-wido from 
oth(M' funds are 



Art 

Business Education 
Cultural Enrichment 
Language Arts 
Reading 
Industrial Arts 
Kindergarten 
Mathematics 
Music 

Physical Ed. Recreation 



Psychological Services 

Library Services 

Speech Therapy 

Special Ed. for Handicapped 

Health Services 

Teacher Aides 

Food 

Clothing 

Other 




TITLE i ACTIVITIES FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN LIVING IN INSTITUTIONS 




TITLE i PROGRAM 
FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 
1972-73 

LEAs WITH 
MIGRANT PROGRAMS 

Average expenditure per child • $374.04 
Note: The detailed p>'aluation of the migrant program was submitted as a separate report. 
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